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I magine three 5-year-old boys playing 
together in a park on a sunny day. These 
boys rough and tumble, yell, play, and 
hurt with equal amounts of enthusiasm, 
energy, and feeling. They have big aspirations 
for life; they dream of becoming lawyers, 
scientists, or even future presidents of the 
United States. In this moment, their poten- 
tial is equal and limitless. Any differences lie 
only on the surface — one is Latino, one is 
African-American, and one is Native Ameri- 
can. As they grow and age, these boys and 
others similar to them will have experiences 
— inside and outside the classroom — that 
negatively affect their educational engage- 
ment and achievement through primary 
and secondary school and into their post- 
secondary education, if they get that far. 1 The 
likelihood of attaining a college degree for 
these boys is not the same as it is for their 
white peers. 2 The primary goal of this brief is 
to catalogue program strategies commonly 
employed to increase engagement, persis- 
tence, and college graduation rates for men 
of color, and to chart the way forward with a 
vision for future evaluative work. 

Despite having college and career aspirations 
equal to those of their white counterparts, 
many boys of color face significant barriers 
to attaining these academic and professional 
goals. 3 Young African-American and Latino 
male students are more likely to attend 
underresourced schools with poor academic 
outcomes than white male students. 4 Along 
with Native American male students, they 
are overrepresented in special education 
programs and school discipline and juvenile 
justice systems and are underrepresented 
in gifted or college preparatory classes. 5 As 
a result of these and other barriers, boys 


of color have the lowest school attendance 
rates and, perhaps most important, the low- 
est levels of personal stability and support, 
relative to other groups. These factors in turn 
decrease their overall college readiness and 
chances for success in postsecondary educa- 
tion, as well as contribute to the well-estab- 
lished academic achievement gap between 
them and their white peers. 6 

Researchers have explored how such struc- 
tural barriers inhibit academic success 
among Native American, African-American, 
and Latino male students, relative to white 
students, and lead to gaps in academic per- 
formance and degree attainment. 7 Colleges 
across the United States have responded to 
the needs of male students of color through 
targeted programming and support ser- 
vices, yet few of these efforts have been 
evaluated. To learn more about these efforts, 
M DRC has conducted a scan of 82 such 
programs at postsecondary institutions 
around the country. 

EXISTING RESEARCH 
ON PROGRAMS FOR 
MEN OF COLOR 

A review of the research literature suggests 
that three broad drivers inhibit the attain- 
ment of both two- and four-year college 
degrees among male students of color: low 
levels of college preparation and academic 
achievement before and during college; 
barriers to persistence such as a lack of 
financial support or working full time while 
enrolled; and inadequate social, emotional, 
or academic support. 8 The University of 
Texas at Austin’s Project MALES (Mentoring 
to Achieve Latino Educational Success) and 
San Diego State University’s Minority Male 
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Community College Collaborative (M2C3) 

— among others — are working with a large 
network of colleges to discover best practices 
to improve outcomes among men of color 
in community colleges. Many colleges have 
also begun to tailor campus programs to 
provide academic and cultural supports that 
are specific to the interests and needs of male 
students of color. An important next step to 
better understanding the unique impact of 
these programs on student success in college 
is to conduct further research comparing the 
experiences of active participants in these 
programs with the experiences of male stu- 
dents of color who experience college outside 
of these programs. This research would help 
illuminate how well these programs improve 
student outcomes above and beyond what 
occurs in their absence. 

Over the past three decades, M DRC has 
conducted numerous studies on interventions 
aimed at improving outcomes for people from 
low-income communities, including young 
men of color. 9 In several of these studies, 

MDRC researchers not only measured impacts 
for the overall samples, but disaggregated the 
results by race, gender, and ethnicity in order to 
determine how programs affect different popu- 
lations within the samples. A number of these 
studies focused on college interventions, and 
the findings indicate that programs with tightly 
integrated components and services can im- 
prove outcomes for all college students, includ- 
ing male students of color. For example, M DRC 
found that a performance-based scholarship 
program for Latino males — in which scholar- 
ship payments were contingent on students’ 
meeting academic benchmarks throughout the 
semester and participating in support services 
(advising, tutoring, and workshops) — led to 
an increase in full-time enrollment in the stu- 
dents’ second semester and an overall increase 
in the number of credits that students earned, 
as well as a modest increase in graduation 
rates. 10 Similarly, M DRC’s evaluation of the City 
University of New York’s Accelerated Study in 
Associate Programs (ASAP) produced rigorous 
evidence in support of the program’s effective- 
ness." The study sample primarily consisted 


of students of color, and plans to conduct 
long-term follow-up and subgroup analysis to 
determine whether outcomes varied by gender 
are underway. 12 Findings from an in-depth 
qualitative study of 87 men of color attending 
community college as part of the Achieving the 
Dream initiative were also published. The study 
examined how their experiences as men of 
color in their schools and communities influ- 
enced the decisions they made to attend and 
to engage and persist in college. This research 
provides potentially useful insights to colleges 
on delivering support services to increase 
engagement, persistence, and graduation rates 
among men of color. 13 

PROMISING 

PROGRAM 

STRATEGIES 

In recent years, programs to help men of color 
succeed in college have proliferated. These 
programs deliver a range of academic and 
emotional and social supports to students 
that seek to remedy the three drivers inhibit- 
ing postsecondary success. (Box i describes 
one such program.) MDRC has conducted 
a scan of 82 programs that specifically serve 
men of color at two- and four-year postsec- 
ondary educational institutions across the 
country to better understand the types of 
service components implemented to address 
the barriers to student success. 14 The scan 
includes universities, community colleges, 
and technical colleges in 30 U.S. states and 
spans a range of urban and rural settings in 
the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. The 
research team conducted the scan using a 
combination of online research, referrals, and 
e-mail and telephone contact with program 
staff around the country. The scan occurred 
in two stages. In 2015, researchers conducted 
an initial scan of 42 programs, which formed 
the basis of the component categorization. 

In 2016, the research team contacted these 
42 programs, along with an additional 60 
programs (not all of which were included in 
the final scan), in order to identify changes in 
the available student services and to diversify 
the geographic representation of the included 
initiatives. Table i (see page 7) lists each of the 
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program’s components, as well as the host 
institution, location, and target demographic. 

Programs targeting African-American men are 
the most common in the scan, relative to pro- 
grams targeting minority men more generally. 
Few of the programs set benchmarks for active 
participation. Although this flexible approach to 
counting participants maximizes the potential 
for inclusivity, it has implications for a possible 
evaluation of a program’s efficacy in terms of 
sampling and how much of the provided ser- 
vices researchers can expect a student to receive. 

MDRC categorized five of the most common 
components across the scan’s 82 programs. 
They are the following: 

• Academic advising and counseling includes 
help from professional advisers and coun- 
selors to create course-specific, sequenced 
pathways for earning a degree or certificate; 
navigate academic and social hurdles; and 
access available campus resources to sup- 
port student success. 

• Academic and study skills training primarily 
includes tutoring and study halls. 

• Leadership training en compasses opportuni- 
ties for students to demonstrate leadership 
in planning events and activities, commu- 
nity service, and managing or coordinating 
group meetings. 

• Mentoring includes both peer-to-peer and 
adult-to-peer mentoring relationships that 
foster a sense of inclusion, support students, 
and provide them with advice or guidance on 
how to resolve academic or personal issues. 

• Special events or workshops encompass guest 
speakers, special presentations, confer- 
ences, and meetings on topics related to 
identity and student success. 

These five categories are not the only types of 
components that these or other programs use 
to serve men of color, but rather the most com- 
monly identified in the scan. 15 


BOX 1. THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM’S 
MINORITY MALE SUCCESS 
INITIATIVE 


The North Carolina Community College System’s 
(NCCCS) Minority Male Success Initiative, formerly 
the Minority Male Mentoring Program (3MP), is a 
student program designed to support the academic 
and professional aspirations of male students of color 
enrolled in North Carolina community colleges. Its 
goals are to increase persistence, graduation, and 
transfer rates by encouraging student engagement. 
Colleges participating in the initiative provide the 
following: 

• Mentorship: building relationships between 
minority male students and campus “coaches” or 
mentors and sponsoring university campus visits 

• Academic skills training: offering study skills 
development 

• Academic advising: providing academic planning 
and facilitating college transfer workshops 

• Service learning: requiring students to participate in 
service learning projects each semester 

Forty-six of the state’s 58 community colleges received 
3MP grants through 2014. For the 2015-2016 academic 
year, the program served over 1,200 students (an 
average of 26 students per college), representing 
approximately 4 percent of the system’s minority male 
population. 

While this cohort-based model appears successful at 
the individual student level, the NCCCS is seeking to 
significantly improve student success outcomes for 
men of color. For the 201 6-2017 academic year and 
beyond, the NCCCS redesigned 3MP to more closely 
align with other student success initiatives throughout 
the state and is encouraging colleges to make a three- 
year commitment to assess and enhance the student 
success outcomes of minority male students. 
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FIGURE 1. PROGRAM COMPONENT USE 
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Figure t presents the number of programs 
that use each of these common program 
components. More than half of the programs 
in the scan include all five component types. 
(Box 2 describes one of these programs.) 
Among the programs reviewed, the most 
common program component is mentoring, 
with 90 percent of all initiatives incorporating 
some form of mentoring. In contrast, aca- 
demic advising or counseling represents the 
least common component, though more than 
half of the programs offer these services to 
participants. 

These components may support male col- 
lege students of color in two ways: first, by 
preparing them academically to make the 
transition to and perform well in postsecond- 
ary educational institutions; and second, by 
increasing their social engagement and sense 
of inclusion in campus life. It is important to 
note that some programs in this scan provide 
services that the research team could not 
easily categorize. For example, one institution 
simply allots time and space for its Latino 
male students to meet once a month and 
discuss topics that they put forward. A small 
number of initiatives also provide active par- 
ticipants with additional financial aid or free or 
low-cost laptop rentals for the academic year. 
With the exception of a few services such as 
these, most program components fall under 
one of the five categories. 


THE MENTORING 
CHALLENGE 

The most common program component in 
MDRC’s scan, mentoring has been emphasized 
by higher education researchers as a source of 
meaningful relationships and personal support 
that engages male college students of color.' 6 
Mentoring has the potential to provide students 
with the consistent support and guidance neces- 
sary to successfully navigate college, yet it is not 
necessarily easy for colleges to deliver these ser- 
vices. Factors identified in the research literature 
as critical to delivering effective mentoring in- 
clude a strong match between mentor and men- 
tee, proper training of mentors, and continuity of 
contact or perceived mentor reliability.' 7 College 
students (and mentors) must juggle school, 
work, family, and personal obligations that may 
reduce the time available for mentors and men- 
tees to connect. Behavioral factors related to 
identity can also interfere with the development 
of a mentoring relationship; for example, qualita- 
tive interviews with male community college 
students of color that MDRC conducted in 2010 
revealed that norms relating to male identity, 
such as self-reliance, prevented them from both 
seeking help and making interpersonal connec- 
tions with their peers and college staff.' 8 

MDRC’s research indicates that mentoring 
alone is unlikely to produce significant im- 
pacts on academic performance and gradua- 
tion rates. For example, a randomized con- 
trolled trial (RCT) it conducted found that the 
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2. CHABOT COLLEGE’S STRIVING BLACK BROTHERS COALITION 


The Striving Black Brothers Coalition (SBBC) at Chabot College in Hayward, California, includes all five 
of the common components that MDRC found in its nationwide scan of college programs serving men 
of color. Created in 2006, SBBC describes itself as an “on-campus voluntary support group dedicated 
to increasing the retention, persistence, and transfer rate among Chabot’s African-American males.” It 
stresses that African-American men face the greatest challenges achieving academic success at the college 
of any demographic group. SBCC’s program includes the following components: 

• Academic advising: requiring use of student support services such as academic counseling, transfer 
preparation workshops, and tutoring 

• Academic skills training: providing summer math and English reassessment workshops and a first-year 
experience program with an African-American-focused curriculum 

• Leadership training: offering community service and mentoring opportunities with local high school and 
elementary school students 

• Mentorship: facilitating weekly one-on-one faculty mentoring and group peer mentoring meetings 

• Special events: organizing the monthly “Brother To Brother” speaker series with local African-American 
male educators and community organizations 

SBBC has served 275 students over the course of its existence and has received numerous awards, 
including the National Council on Black American Affairs 2015 Vanguard Student Success Program Award 
and the Western Regional Council on Black American Affairs 2015 Award. 


Beacon mentoring program at South Texas 
College in McAllen, Texas, increased the num- 
ber of students using campus resources such 
as tutoring and academic support services. 
The mentoring program benefited part-time 
students (who were less likely to withdraw 
from and more likely to pass the target math 
class) and developmental students (who were 
less likely to withdraw from the math class 
and earned more credits in their non-math 
classes). However, the program did not im- 
prove the math class pass rates or persistence 
in college overall. 19 Future research should 
empirically explore the degree to which men- 
toring alone and mentoring combined with 
other services affect outcomes for subgroups 
of students based on gender, economic class, 
and race or ethnicity. 

TURNING THEORY 
INTO EVIDENCE 

With funding from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation and the Duke Endow- 
ment, M DRC brought together more than 


20 college leaders, higher education experts, 
and funders — all with an affinity for improv- 
ing postsecondary educational outcomes 
among men of color — for a daylong se- 
ries of roundtable discussions focused on 
research and program evaluation. The event 
took place at the Johnson C. Smith University 
campus in Charlotte, North Carolina, in 2016. 

The roundtable comprised several sessions 
dedicated to promising practices and policies 
that aim to guide and support men of color 
as they navigate through college, comparing 
and contrasting them with respect to targeted 
groups, services offered, and program size. 
The expert panel did not declare any one 
model to be ideal, as much of the discussion 
focused on colleges’ varying levels of time 
constraints, diversity of student needs, and 
limited budgets and staffing capacities. The 
panel also made suggestions for rigorous 
evaluations of program models, generally 
calling for more research of various types to 
address questions of efficacy. 
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To that end, the University System of Georgia’s 
African-American Male Initiative (AAMI) and 
MDRC together are developing a large-scale 
evaluation that will apply lessons learned 
from the men of color program scan, the 
roundtable discussion, and existing descrip- 
tive research to assess program efficacy. 
Launched in 2002, AAMI is one of the most 
expansive efforts within a college system to 
address the disproportionately low rates of 
college matriculation and graduation among 
African-American men. AAMI was imple- 
mented across many of Georgia’s institutions 
of higher education before similar programs 
began appearing on college campuses 
elsewhere in the United States, and before 
national efforts such as the White House’s 
My Brother’s Keeper initiative gained mo- 
mentum. The goal of AAMI is to improve 
persistence in school and increase degree or 
certificate completion rates among African- 
American men through four key program ele- 
ments: academic skills enrichment, student 
support services, adult or peer mentoring, 
and leadership development. Similar to the 
programs included in MDRC’s scan, AAMI 
addresses the three aforementioned drivers 
that inhibit persistence and degree or certifi- 
cate completion among men of color. 20 

Funding from the Institute of Education Sci- 
ences in January 2016, as part of the College 
Completion Network grant competition, has 
made the evaluation possible. The College 
Completion Network aims to assess the im- 
pacts and determine the costs of strategies 
designed to help increase degree or certifi- 
cate attainment among students attending 
open- and broad-access postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions. The evaluation will thus 
estimate the effects of the AAMI programs 
operating at five open- and broad-access 
Georgia colleges. As part of the study, the 
research team will use an RCT to measure 
differences in academic and social outcomes 
between male students of color who are 
offered AAMI program services and those 
who have access to services that are gener- 
ally available to all students. The evaluation’s 
primary research questions are the following: 


• Does AAMI operate as programmers intend? 

• Do the program’s features create a substan- 
tially different experience for the participants 
who use them relative to the status quo? 

• What are the impacts of the programs on 
short-term outcomes, such as persistence in 
school and grade point average, and longer- 
term outcomes, such as progress to gradua- 
tion and degree or certificate completion or 
transfer? 

• What are the costs of operating AAMI? 

The evaluation will apply a mixed-methods ap- 
proach, incorporating implementation research, 
an RCT, and a benefit-cost study to explore the 
effects of AAMI at the five study colleges. 

Using early findings from this evaluation and 
current literature, the research team will also 
engage other institutions and programs as part- 
ners in a future demonstration to develop and 
test intervention models aimed at improving 
postsecondary education outcomes for men of 
color. By using rigorous research and evaluation 
practices to study exemplary programs serving 
this population, the demonstration will seek to 
expand the knowledge base of what works for 
men of color. In turn, the evidence-based find- 
ings can inform future institutional practices 
and the development of program components 
and activities for male college students of color, 
as well as identify exemplary models that might 
be scaled widely across two- and four-year post- 
secondary educational institutions. 

Many young men of color aspire to attend and 
succeed in college. However, postsecondary 
educational institutions around the country 
continue to struggle with how best to help 
these students enroll, persist with their studies, 
and graduate. The need for evidence-based ap- 
proaches that support men of color throughout 
the educational pipeline is evident, especially at 
the postsecondary level, where so many male 
students of color are close to reaching their 
goals and fulfilling their potential as college 
graduates. 
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TABLE 1: MEN OF COLOR PROGRAMS ACROSS SELECT POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 






Program Components 



Institution 

Location 

Program Name 

Target 

Demographic 

Academic 

Advising/ 

Counseling 

Academic 
and Study 
Skills 
Training 

Leadership 

Training 

Mentoring 

Special 

Events 

and/or 

Workshops 

Anne Arundel 

Community College 

Baltimore, MD 

Black Male Initiative 

African-America 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Alamo Community College 
District: Northeast 

Lakeview 

Universal City, TX 

Help Own Male Education 

Minority males 



Y 


Y 

Arizona State 

University 

Tempe, AZ 

African-American Men of 

Arizona State University 

African-American 

males 


y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Atlanta Technical College 

Atlanta, GA 

Institute for Males 

Minority males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Baltimore City Community 
College 

Baltimore, MD 

Academic Acceleration for 
African-American Males 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Bowie State 

University 

Bowie, MD 

Male Initiative 3 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Broward College 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 

Brother to Brother Student 

Advocate Program 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 


Y 


Capital Community College 

Hartford, CT 

Black and Latino Male Resource 
Center Holistic Summer Learning 
Academy 

Minority males 

y 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Chabot College 

Hayward, CA 

Striving Black Brothers Coalition 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Cheyney University 

Nationwide 

Call Me MISTER (Mentors 

Instructing Students Towards 
Effective Role Models) 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Community College of 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, PA 

Center for Male Engagement 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 

Y 


Y 

Central Piedmont 

Community College 

Charlotte, NC 

MAN UP 

Minority males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Cincinnati State Technical 
and Community College 

Cincinnati, OH 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


California State University, 
Dominguez Hills 

Dominguez Hills, 

CA 

Male Success Alliance 3 

Minority males 

y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

City University of 

New York 

New York, NY 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

y 



Y 

Y 

Community College of 
Denver 

Denver, CO 

Urban Male Initiative 3 

Minority males 

y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Cuyahoga Community 
College 

Highland Hills, OH 

Minority Male Leadership 

Academy b 

Minority males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Cuyahoga Community 
College 

Highland Hills, OH 

Black Scholars Academy b 

First-year African- 
American males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Dallas County Community 
College District 

Dallas, TX 

MALES 3 

Minority males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Delgado Community 

College 

New Orleans, LA 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Durham Technical and 
Community College 

Durham, NC 

Visions Leadership Initiative 

Minority males 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

East Arkansas Community 
College 

Forest City, AR 

Minority Male Assistance Program 

Minority males 


Y 

Y 

Y 


Eastern Michigan 

University 

Ypsilanti, Ml 

BrotherHOOD (Helping Others 

Obtain Degrees) Initiative 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Fayetteville State 

University 

Fayetteville, NC 

Bronco Male Initiative on 

Leadership and Excellence 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 


Y 

Fayetteville State 

University 

Fayetteville, NC 

Boosting Bronco 

Brothers b 

First-year African- 
American males 


Y 


Y 

Y 

Florida State College at 
Jacksonville 

Jacksonville, FL 

Minority Male Success Initiative 

Minority males 





Y 

Forsyth Technical College 

Winston-Salem, NC 

James A. Rousseau II Minority 

Male Mentoring Program 

Minority males 

y 



Y 



Continued on page 8 
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TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 






Program Components 



Institution 

Location 

Program Name 

Target 

Demographic 

Academic 

Advising/ 

Counseling 

Academic 
and Study 
Skills 
Training 

Leadership 

Training 

Mentoring 

Special 

Events 

and/or 

Workshops 

Goodwin College 

East Hartford, CT 

Men of Visions in Education 

Low-income, first- 
generation minority 
males 


Y 

/ 


Y 

Halifax Community College 

Weldon, NC 

PRIDE of Halifax (PReparing 
men for Intellectual, acaDemic, 
and Educational success) Male 
Mentoring Program 

Low-income, first- 
generation, or 
disabled; first-year 
minority males 

Y 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, MA 

Black Males Forum a 

African-American 

males 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Highline College 

Des Moines, WA 

Heritage Leadership Camp 

Minority males 



Y 

/ 

Y 

Housatonic Community 

College 

Bridgeport, CT 

You Can Do It 

Minority males 


Y 


Y 

Y 

Howard Community College 

Columbia, MD 

Howard PRIDE (Purpose. Respect. 
Initiative. Determination. 
Excellence.) a 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Illinois Central College 

East Peoria, IL 

Harvesting Dreams 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Indian River State College 

Fort Pierce, FL 

African-American Males 

Leadership Institute 

First year African- 
American males 

Y 

Y 


Y 


Indiana University 

Bloomington, IN 

African-American Male Initiative a 

African-American 

males 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, IN 

Hombre lU-Latino Male Initiative a 

Latino males 




Y 

Y 

Jackson College 

Jackson, Ml 

Men of Merit b 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, LA 

Black Male Leadership Initiative 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Loyola University Chicago 

Chicago, IL 

Brothers for Excellence 

First-year minority 
males 


Y 

Y 

Y 


Maricopa Community College 
System 

Tempe, AZ 

Male Empowerment Network 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Massachusetts Bay 

Community 

Wellesley Hills, MA 

Young Men of Color (YMOC) 

Initiative 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 


Y 


Mississippi Delta Community 
College 

Moorhead, MS 

Pathfinders a 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Montgomery College 

Montgomery 

County, MA 

Boys to Men Mentoring Program 

African-American 

males 

Y 



Y 

Y 

Montgomery County 

Community College 

Blue Bell, PA 

Minority Male Mentoring Program 

Minority males 

Y 


Y 

Y 


Northeastern Technical 

College 

Cheraw, SC 

TRUMPET (Training, Retaining, 
and Uplifting African-American 
Males to Produce Educational 
Triumphs) Program a 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Northern Kentucky University 

Highland Heights, 

KY 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Ouachita Technical College 

Malvern, AR 

Men on a Mission 

African-American 

males 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Ohio University 

Athens, OH 

African-American Male Initiative a 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Pulaski Technical College 

Little Rock, AR 

Network for Student Success a 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette, IN 

Black Male Excellence Network 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Prince George's Community 
College 

Largo, MD 

Diverse Male Student Initiative 

Minority males 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Queensborough Community 
College 

Bayside, NY 

Men Achieving and Leading in 
Excellence and Success 

African-American 

males 

Y 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Randolph Community College 

Asheboro, NC 

Minority Male Mentoring Program 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 


Continued on page 9 
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TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 






Program Components 



Institution 

Location 

Program Name 

Target Demographic 

Academic 

Advising/ 

Counseling 

Academic 
and Study 
Skills 
Training 

Leadership 

Training 

Mentoring 

Special 

Events 

and/or 

Workshops 

Robeson Community 

College 

Lumberton, NC 

Minority Male Achievement 

Program 

Minority males 

Y 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Roosevelt University 

Chicago, IL 

Black Male Leadership Academic 

African-American 

males 

/ 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Saint Louis University 

Saint Louis, MO 

African American Male Scholar 
Initiative 

African American 
males 


y 


Y 

Y 

Springfield Technical 
Community College 

Springfield, MA 

Male Initiative for Leadership and 
Education Mentoring Program 

African-American 
and Latino males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

St. Louis Community 

College 

St. Louis, MO 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 




Y 

Y 

St. Philip’s College 

San Antonio, TX 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, IL 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Tarrant County College 
District 

Fort Worth, TX 

Men of Color Mentoring Program 

Minority males 


Y 

Y 

Y 


Technical College of the 
Lowcountry 

Beaufort, SC 

Promoting Integrity, Leadership, 
Academics, and Cultural 
Understanding 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Trident Technical College 

Charleston, SC 

African-American Male Leadership 
Institute 

African-American 

males 



Y 

Y 


University of Akron 

Akron, OH 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 


Y 

University of Alabama at 
Birmingham 

Birmingham, AL 

Blazer Male Excellence Network 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University of Arkansas at 
Little Rock 

Little Rock, AR 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 


Y 


University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Los Angeles, CA 

Black Male Institute 

African-American 

males 






University of Central 
Oklahoma 

Edmond, OK 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University of Denver 

Denver, CO 

Black Male Initiative Summit 
(BMIS) Scholars Program 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University of Illinois at 
Springfield 

Springfield, IL 

Black Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

/ 


Y 

Y 


University of Kentucky 

Lexington, KY 

Black and Latino Male Initiative 

African-American 
and Latino males 


Y 


Y 

Y 

University of Louisville 

Louisville, KY 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, MO 

Mizzou Black Men’s Initiative 

African-American 

males 

/ 


Y 

Y 

Y 

University of 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque, 

NM 

Men of Color Initiative 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University of Texas 
at Austin 

Austin, TX 

Project MALES (Mentoring to 

Achieve Latino Educational 

Success) 

Latino males 



Y 



University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 

Milwaukee, Wl 

African-American Male Initiative 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

University System 
of Georgia 

Georgia 

African-American Male Initiative 3 

African-American 

males 


Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Wake Technical Community 
College 

Raleigh, NC 

Minority Male Mentoring Program 3 

Minority males 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Wayne Community College 

Goldsboro, NC 

Minority Male Mentoring Program 

Minority males 



Y 

Y 

Y 

Westchester Community 
College 

Valhalla, NY 

Black and Hispanic Male Initiative 

African-American 
and Latino males 

Y 

Y 


Y 


Wilson Community College 

Wilson, NC 

Minority Male Mentoring Program 

Minority males 


Y 

Y 

Y 


Total programs that use component (%) 



50 

58 

62 

74 

65 


■“Research team collected data on the use of a benchmark for active participation and found that the program does not use such a benchmark. 
“Research team collected data on the use of a benchmark for active participation and found that the program uses such a benchmark. 
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NOTES 

1 Cardenhire-Crooks et al. (2010); Noguera (2003). 

2 For example, among first-time students who entered col- 
lege with a full-time course load in 2004, only 34 percent 
of African-American male and 46 percent of Hispanic 
male students received their bachelor’s degree within six 
years, compared with 59 percent of white male and 66 
percent of Asian-American male students (Ross et al., 
2012). Aud, Fox, and KewalRamani (2010). 

3 Trask-Tate and Cunningham (2010). 

4 Ferguson (2016); Ross etal. (2012). 

5 Moore, Henfield, and Owens (2008); Morris (2002). 

6 Adelman (2004); Attewell, Lavin, Domina, and Levy 
(2006); Bailey, Jeong, and Cho (2010). 

7 Ogbu (1978); Noguera (2003); McCready (2010). 

8 LaVant, Anderson, andTiggs (1997); Harper (2012); 
Saenz and Ponjuan (2011); Center for Community College 
Student Engagement (2014); Center for the Study of Race 
and Equity in Education et al. (2014); Wood (2014). 

9 Wimerand Bloom (2014). 

10 Mayer, Patel, Rudd, and Ratledge (2015). 

11 Levin and Garcia (2013); Scrivener and Weiss (2013). 
CUNY’s ASAP program consists of several integrated 
components, including intensive counseling, required 
monthly meetings with advisers, full-time attendance, 
block scheduling, and required courses. Students commit 
to graduate within three years. 

12 Scrivener et al. (2015). 

13 Gardenhire-Crooks et al. (2010). 

14 This scan does not feature many large-scale college ini- 
tiatives, such as Umoja and the Puente Project, because 
they do not solely target male students. Student-led clubs, 
such as La Raza Unida, the Asian-American Student 
Association, and the Black Student Union, were also not 
included in this scan. The research team may not have 
identified all college programs specifically serving men of 
color operating at the time of this scan. 

15 Other types of support, such as “targeted aid” or 
“common bonding experience,” may be important ways 
that programs support male college students of color 
and should be considered when designing programs or 
program evaluations in the future. Scholars have explored 
common bonding experience in their work on supports 
for men of color in college (Palmer and Wood, 2012; 
Palmer, Maramba, and Dancy, 2013). MDRC researchers 
found at least one example of common bonding experi- 
ence in a study of the performance-based scholarship 
program at Pima Community College, in which Latino 
men in the program attended monthly “platicas,” or meet- 
ings in which they could discuss issues related to identity 
and personal experience in a safe space. 

16 Strayhorn (2008). 

17 Rhodes and DuBois (2008). 

18 Cardenhire-Crooks et al. (2010). 

19 Visher, Butcher, and Cerna (2010). 

20 The University System of Georgia (2012). 
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Boosting College Success 
Among Men of Color 

Promising Approaches and Next Steps 

By Alissa Gardenhire and Oscar Cerna, with Anna Marie Ivery 

his brief catalogues strategies commonly used in interventions at postsecondary educational 
institutions aimed at improving outcomes for male students of color and charts the way forward 
for future evaluative work. While young men of color have college and career aspirations similar to 
those of their white counterparts, a significant gap persists between the two groups’ postsecondary educational 
attainment. In response, colleges around the country have implemented targeted programs offering male 
students of color a variety of support services, yet few of these initiatives have been evaluated. MDRC has con- 
ducted a scan of 82 such programs and will apply lessons from it and other research to a large-scale evaluation 
of program efficacy that it is currently developing in collaboration with the University System of Georgia. The 
need for evidence-based approaches that support men of color throughout the educational pipeline is evident, 
especially at the postsecondary level, where so many of male students of color are close to reaching their goals 
and fulfilling their potential as college graduates. 




